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photographs, and then glanced along the Old Masters, but without seriously
looking at anything. While I was among the Dutch painters, a gentleman
accosted me; it was Mr. Ireland, the Editor of the Manchester Examiner, whom
I once met at dinner with Bennoch. He told me that [212] the Poet Laureate
(and it was rather English that he should designate him by this fantastic
dignity, instead of by his name) was in the Exhibition Rooms; and as I ex-
pressed great interest, Mr. Ireland was good enough to go in quest of him. Not
for the purpose of introduction, however; for he was not acquainted with
Tennyson, and I was rather glad of it than otherwise. Soon, Mr. Ireland re-
turned to tell me that he had found the Poet Laureate; and going into the
saloon of Old Masters, we saw him there, in company with Mr. Woolner, whose
bust of him is now in the Exhibition. Tennyson is the most picturesque figure,
without affectation, that I ever saw; of middle-size, rather slouching, dressed
entirely in black, and with nothing white about him except the collar of his
shirt, which methought might have been clean the day before. He had on a
black wide-awake hat, with round crown and wide, irregular brim, beneath
which came down his long black hair, looking terribly tangled; he had a long,
pointed beard, too, a little browner than the hair, and not so abundant as to
incumber any of the expression of his face. His frock coat was buttoned across
the breast, though the afternoon was warm. His face was very dark, and not
exactly a smooth face, but worn, and expressing great sensitiveness, though
not, at that [213] moment, the pain and sorrow which is seen in his bust. His
eyes were black; but I know little of them, as they did not rest on me, nor on
anything but the pictures. He seemed as if he did not see the crowd nor think of
them, but as if he defended himself from them by ignoring them altogether; nor
did anybody but myself cast a glance at him. Mr. Woolner was as unlike Tenny-
son as could well be imagined; a small, smug man, in a blue frock and brown
pantaloons. They talked about the pictures, and passed pretty rapidly from one
to another, Tennyson looking at them through a pair of spectacles which he held
in his hand, and then standing a minute before those that interested him, with
his hands folded behind his back. There was an entire absence of stiffness in his
figure; no set-up in him at all; no nicety or trimness; and if there had been, it
would have spoilt his whole aspect. Gazing at him with all my eyes, I liked him
well, and rejoiced more in him than in all the other wonders of the Exhibition.
Knowing how much my wife would delight to see him, I went in search of
her, and found her and the rest of us under the music-gallery; and we all,
Fanny and Rosebud included, went back to the saloon of Old Masters. So rapid
was his glance at the pictures, that, in this little interval, Ten[2i4]nyson had
got half-way along the other side of the saloon; and, as it happened, an ac-
quaintance had met him, an elderly gentleman and lady, and he was talking to
them as we approached. I heard his voice; a bass voice, but not of a resounding
depth; a voice rather broken, as it were, and ragged about the edges, but
pleasant to the ear. His manner, while conversing with these people, was not
in the least that of an awkward man, unaccustomed to society; but he shook